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prospects of independence. Moreover, the Industry is by force
of circumstances very scattered, and it thus lacks compactness
and the impulse to technical and scientific progress resulting
therefrom.

Rice, so far as geographical conditions are concerned, finds a
very congenial environment in the coastal lowlands of the northern
and eastern tropical shores of South America, but it has never
been cultivated widely there owing to the lack of the necessary
labour. The tendency in South America is to grow upland rice,
which, though far less productive than swamp rice, requires less
attention and can be cultivated in the more elevated districts
climatically congenial to Europeans. Small quantities of swamp
rice are grown in the coastal districts of British Guiana, of Eastern
Brazil, Peru and Ecuador. In the first of these areas cultiva-
tion is carried on mainly in response to the local demand on the
part of the Indian coolie population; in all four sugar-cane
competes actively with rice for the choicer fertile land and for
the limited supplies of labour, available ; and none of them
accordingly is able, except in very unusual circumstances as
during the European Wars, to find any appreciable surplus for
export trade. There does not appear to be any likelihood of rice-
cultivation becoming a considerable industry on the coastal low-
lands of tropical South America, in either the near or the distant
future. Whatever expansion of cultivation takes place in them
will be in directions that are less exposed to the competition of
cheap Asiatic labour.

The coconut palm and various species of bananas both grow
wild in the northern lowlands of South America. The former
flourishes along most of the tropical shores, but especially in the
Brazilian states from Maranhao to Bahia. Compared with the
tropical regions of the Eastern Hemisphere, however, South
America produces almost insignificant quantities of nuts.1 The
few that are exported from the continent are sent away whole,
the copra trade being as yet unknown there. It is said that there
are immense possibilities of expansion in the South American
production of coconuts, but the establishment and the care of
plantations await a denser population, greater supplies of labour,
and more enterprising intelligence to direct that labour than the
tropical lowlands at present possess.

The banana has become an important article of fruit con-
sumption in North America, especially the United States, and the
Caribbean coastlands of South America, which are admirably

1 The world's production of coconuts is estimated at 7 to 8 billions
per annum, of which some 200 million are due to the Western Hemisphere
and perhaps 100 million to South America.
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